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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE JOURNAL AND THE GRADUATE NURSE 

Our readers will have noticed that in the last number of the Journal 
the Department of Nursing News was very much more condensed in 
form than formerly. This change was made for economy in space, as 
we are receiving great quantities of material, more than we can print 
in full. The small type used in this department is also for economy 
of space though it is much more costly than larger type. Blank spaces 
and large headings in a magazine are cheap copy from a financial stand- 
point, but do not add to the educational value of a publication. 

The complaint occasionally comes to us that the Journal devotes 
too much of its space to organization work and does not give sufficient 
consideration to workers in the private field or to those in public 
health. Private nurses seem to feel that unless the words Private 
Nursing appear in the title of an article, there is nothing in it that it 
would be of advantage to them to read. The three members of the 
editorial staff at Rochester have all been private nurses, two of them 
having specialized in that department. Taken as a class, private 
duty nurses contribute the least to their profession through the Journal 
pages of any group of workers and they are, we are sorry to say, the 
most critical. 

There is very little published in the Journal that is not of value 
to the intelligent, up-to-date nurse, whatever her field of endeavor. 
The object of this magazine is not so much to supply the defects in the 
training of a poor school or to constantly remind the reader of those 
things she once learned and has forgotten as to serve as a means of con- 
tinuing her education which supposedly has been received in a good 
average school. Our department editors are drawn from the leading 
educators in the nursing field. The time has passed when we look to 
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the physician for instruction in nursing procedure. In order to keep 
informed of what is going on in other departments of work than their 
own, nurses should read what these teachers have to offer from month 
to month. 

Take the present issue of the Journal as an example, no matter 
in what department of work a nurse is engaged, every paper has a 
value. Dr. Borden's series on Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat 
gives the latest and most authoritative opinions on a subject with 
which many nurses are unfamiliar. In Miss Scovil's Notes from the 
Medical Press will be found one paragraph which gives in a nutshell a 
complete system of infant feeding. No woman, let alone a nurse, 
knows the minute when she may be called upon to use such knowledge 
in an emergency. Miss Riddle's chapter on the care of hospital in- 
struments and Miss Stewart's discussion of a training school curriculum 
should be of interest to all classes of our readers as well as to workers 
in institutions. The private duty nurse or social worker of today may 
be on the staff of an institution tomorrow and she should not allow 
herself to become so absorbed in one line of work that she gets out of 
touch with other departments. 

Scarcely a week passes that we do not receive an appeal from a 
nurse who has been doing one thing for years and who, finding herself 
obliged to change her field of operation, frankly admits that she has 
allowed herself to become a back number in every other department 
of work. This is specially pitiful when the nurse has reached the time 
of life that makes readjustment difficult. The only reason why nurses 
are overtaken by such circumstances is that they have allowed them- 
selves to become completely absorbed in one kind of nursing endeavor 
to the exclusion of all other interests, until they are so one-sided that 
nobody wants them. In the earlier days of the profession, the prob- 
lem of the old nurse and the worn-out worker was practically un- 
known, but even now, the woman who has kept herself in touch 
with nursing progress by close association with other nurses, and in 
touch with the affairs of the world at large, can fit in somewhere, even 
if her hair is white. The other type of woman reaches the end of her 
usefulness in her profession before she has attained middle life. 

The majority of nurses of our acquaintance are country-born, which 
should make the development of the Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service of vital interest to them. Miss Gladwin, who has 
been in charge of the Red Cross work in Belgrade, Servia, has now 
returned and Miss Delano expects to send us a paper from her for the 
next issue of the Journal. She is at present in the south, recuperat- 
ing after her strenuous experience in the war country. 
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The little sketch by Miss Merriam on Improvising reminds us that 
although we have many great institutions so liberally supported that 
everything necessary for the best care of the patient and for the fur- 
nishing of the class rooms can be provided, without an anxious thought 
on the part of its officers, the majority of hospitals, large and small, in 
our country are still struggling with those financial problems that tax 
the ingenuity of their officials to the utmost to provide the means of 
meeting the demands of the medical service and the advanced methods 
of teaching in the training school. One cannot visit institutions with- 
out being impressed with the large number of appliances which are the 
result of the ingenuity of a superintendent or an employee and which 
have been constructed at little cost, on the ground, either by a patient 
or some one with mechanical ability. 

We have on hand a number of papers containing just such practical 
suggestions as this one of Miss Merriam's, which we shall publish as 
fast as space permits, and we shall be glad to receive others, with or 
without illustrations, for which we will pay at our regular rates. 

As an example of the kind of practical suggestion which we should 
like to receive from hundreds of our readers, let us quote from a per- 
sonal letter received by one of the Journal staff: 

I was sent to give hot packs to a patient. A nurse had been there before me 
who had used a scrub-woman's pail that has a wringer fastened to it. It was an 
ideal way to wring out the bath towels, as I could regulate it with my foot and 
have them as dry or as wet as I wished. Of course the pail was a new one. 

THE REVISION COMMITTEE'S REPORT ON REORGANIZATION 

Probably before this Journal reaches our readers, the secretaries 
of all affiliated associations will have received an outline of the pro- 
posed changes in the by-laws of the American Nurses' Association, as 
outlined by the Revision Committee. 

Because of the tremendous development of the three national 
societies, some very radical changes are required by law. 

It will be remembered that in the beginning, when the national 
association was small, the membership was composed of alumnae 
associations, represented by delegates, and of the few charter mem- 
bers. Then with the organization of county and state associations 
came delegates from those societies and finally a class of "permanent 
members" was created. The League of Nursing Education, formerly 
stood alone as a national organization and held its meetings inde- 
pendently of the American Nurses' Association. With the organiza- 
tion of the public health nurses, their organization and the League 
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became affiliated with the American Nurses' Association and at this 
point, where the three national societies came together, our form of 
organization became illegal under the laws of New York State, where 
both the American Nurses' Association and the League are incorpor- 
ated. We are all of the opinion that these national organizations should 
remain together, making one strong central organization, and in order 
to preserve this relationship, either a fourth national organization 
must be created which will embrace the three, or the present incor- 
poration must be given up and a new one secured where we are not 
restricted by law from developing as broadly as we may desire. 

The plans which the Revision Committee submit may be summed up 
briefly in three questions: 

1. Shall we form a fourth national organization, with a separate 
set of officers, dues, meetings, etc? or 

2. Shall we change our incorporation? If so, shall it be in another 
state or shall we endeavor to secure a national charter from Congress 
such as has been granted to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the General Federation of Women's Clubs, etc.? 

3. Shall we accept the district plan of organization? 

In the case of our national organization, the districts may be states, 
for instance, the Massachusetts district or the Iowa district would be 
simply those state associations under new titles, which change must be 
made to meet legal requirements. Under our present plan of mem- 
bership there is great duplication, nearly every nurse being repre- 
sented in the American Nurses' Association in from four to six ways, 
such as the alumnae, the county, the state, the League, or by a per- 
manent or charter membership. The new plan will permit representa- 
tion but once through associations and will have the tendency, in most 
instances, to reduce, rather than to increase the fees of the individual. 
Under the new plan the individual pays dues but once, in an amount 
sufficient to cover her membership in alumnae, county, state and 
national, this sum being distributed in proper proportion to these 
organizations. Where all the members of a local association agree to 
subscribe to the Journal, the subscription price, reduced to $1.50, 
will be paid with the other dues to the local treasurer. 

Another suggestion made by the Committee, which must be care- 
fully considered, is that of ceasing to create permanent members, as 
a means of simplifying the form of organization; also the suggestion of 
holding the conventions every other year, instead of annually, giving 
more time in the alternate years for the development of district (state) 
work or that of groups of districts. 

Next to the making of the original constitution and by-laws, this 
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is the biggest undertaking that the society has had to consider. There 
is no motive back of it beyond the legal necessity caused by the 
growth of the organizations represented. Associations are urged to call 
special meetings to consider these plans before the national meetings 
in the latter part of April and to be sure that the delegates whom 
they select to represent them shall fully understand the wishes of the 
society. 

THE RED CROSS AND PREPAREDNESS 

Two books of special interest to those of our readers who are in- 
terested in the question of preparedness have recently been pub- 
lished. One of these, Under the Red Cross Flag, by Mabel T. Board- 
man, gives a wonderful history of the origin and development of the 
Red Cross. The second one, The Aftermath of Battle, by Edward D. 
Toland, with a preface by Owen Wister, the novelist, is the published 
diary of a young American. In this diary is brought out in the most 
graphic manner the unnecessary waste of life and the needless suffering 
to which the soldiers of France have been subjected by the total lack 
of military preparedness for the care of the wounded, not so much the 
lack of buildings and supplies, as of hospital organization and of medi- 
cal and nursing service. The author, in jotting down conditions as 
he found them, has given to the world the strongest of arguments in 
favor of that kind of preparedness for which the Red Cross stands. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

Nebraska. — The Constitution of Nebraska provides that the 
Governor, the Attorney General and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be at the head of all boards of registration in the 
state, the Board of Nurse Examiners included. The nurse board 
recently held a conference with this Board of Registration, the three 
gentlemen above mentioned, submitting for its approval a set of rules 
which should define an accredited school, according to Section 2 of the 
statute. The Board of Registration failed to approve the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Nurse Examiners, the principal point 
under discussion being the size of the hospital (that is, the actual 
number of patients being cared for) which should constitute an ac- 
credited school. Conditions in Nebraska consequently remain un- 
changed which make it possible for schools maintained in small private 
hospitals with six or seven beds, the property of one or two physicians, 
to be recognized under the law. 

In this the nurses of Nebraska are meeting the same kind of oppo- 
sition which have confronted nurses in other states and are being 
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thwarted in their efforts to provide the people with more competent 
nurses by the ignorance or political influence of officials who have no 
knowledge of nursing affairs. We understand that there has been 
great misrepresentation through the daily papers of the object of this 
conference and its results. 

DEATH OF DR. FAVILL OF CHICAGO 

Those nurses who attended the meeting at the Greek Theatre, 
Berkeley, during the convention last summer, will be grieved to learn 
that Dr. Henry B. Favill, who gave the address on that occasion, has 
recently died of pneumonia. 

Dr. Favill was one of the great men of his profession, a leading 
citizen and a man of wonderful personality. He was exceedingly 
proud of his Indian blood, being descended from a chief of the Ottawa 
tribe. 

ROBB FUND 

We are asked to make it plain to our readers that the full amount 
for which the special campaign was inaugurated not having been sub- 
scribed, the Fund still remains open for those who wish to contribute. 

HOSTESSES FOR THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 

The plans for the convention included having a hostess appointed 
from each State, but there have been only about one-third of the States 
heard from in response to Miss Russell's letters, asking for the names 
of members to serve. The time for sending the names to press is so 
near that we shall have to content ourselves with having representatives 
from different sections of the country who will interest themselves in 
promoting the acquaintance of delegates and guests. 

CORRECTIONS 

Through error, the price of Miss Wald's book, The House on Henry 
Street, was given in the Book Reviews of January, as $1.50 instead 
of ?2.00. 

In the notice of the death of Bessie Waite, on page 460, of the Febru- 
ary issue, the word "felt," of line 9, should have read "left." 



